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KIERKEGAARD IN ENGLISH. II 
VII 


ITH the exception of the Fragments, the chief works of Kier- 
kegaard’s esthetic period treated the traditional problems of 
theory of knowledge and methodology in an incidental and dis- 
connected way. Even so, he was fully aware that his approach to 
the problem of concrete religion was bristling with epistemological 
assumptions. Though his interest remained throughout predomi- 
nantly practical, there was in him too much of the enquirer and 
the polemicist to permit of a scornful dismissal, simply, of these and 
related problems. 

He addresses himself to these problems in the Concluding Un- 
scientific Postscript to the Philosophical Fragments, subtitled ‘‘A 
Mimic-Pathetic-Dialectic Composition, An Existential Contribu- 
tion.’? He himself assumed responsibility for publication, though 
the author is asserted to be the pseudonymous ‘‘Johannes Cli- 
macus.’’ It is incontestably his greatest and philosophically most 
important work. The central problem of his philosophy, ‘‘ What 
is Christianity,’’ or better, ‘‘What does it mean to be a Chris- 
tian,’’ is here developed directly, critically, and with a degree of 
philosophical circumspection unusual in Kierkegaard’s writings. 
In the Postscript he dispenses with the obliquities and mystifica- 
tions in which the earlier works abound. It was his intention to 
bring his career as an author to a close with this book; it was to be 
the final and definitive statement of his reflections. Hence the 
‘“‘eoncluding’”’ in the title. He was thinking seriously, at this time, 
of becoming a pastor. But it was not in him to give up his writing, 
and certain events drove him soon again into the acrid atmosphere 
of theological and literary polemics. As for the designation ‘‘ post- 
script,’? the book is a mere matter of 554 large pages (in the 
English version). The critical reader will doubtless agree that 
at least the term ‘‘unscientific’’ is an accurate description of the 
contents. But it should be understood as meaning ‘‘simple’’ in 


1 Continued from preceding issue, No. 21. The list of books reviewed in 
this section is given at the beginning of the article, page 561. 
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this context; and this again is not a faithful indication of the 
nature of the contents. The argument of the book suffers from 
extreme prolixity and repetitiousness. Kierkegaard may have 
thought this necessary since his object, as usual, is to elicit and 
sustain reflection. Yet the reader wonders whether this effect 
might not have been achieved as readily with a greater economy 
of words. Despite these flaws, the Postscript is his most solid 
accomplishment and the keystone of his whole point of view. 

Kierkegaard often spoke of religious existence as attaining 
‘‘immediacy after reflection.’”? The Postscript examines the na- 
ture of this reflection, distinguishing it from abstract, conceptual 
reflection, from intellectual rationalization, and from bare unre- 
flected immediacy as well. From his previous works it is clear 
that religious existence is inwardly directed, subjective, and pas- 
sionate; it is focused on the ‘‘how’’ of reflection instead of the 
‘‘what.’’ For canonical orthodoxy and ecclesiastical authority 
he had little but contempt. Likewise the outward manifestations 
of religion—ritual, institutional arrangements, historical develop- 
ment of doctrine, even Christian ethics—were never accepted by 
him as evidences or arguments for religion, but were viewed, rather, 
as posing the very difficult problem of how ‘‘the passion for eternal 
happiness’’ can be based on or related to anything historical or 
temporal whatsoever. These problems and points of attack direct 
the argument of the Postscript. 

The work is divided into two books, the first one treating briefly 
of ‘‘The Objective Problem Concerning the Truth of Christianity,’’ 
and the second dealing at length with ‘‘The Subjective Problem, 
the Relation of the Subject to the Truth of Christianity, the Prob- 
lem of Becoming a Christian.’’ 

Book One is a frontal attack on the objective and historical 
approach to Christianity, particularly as exemplified by Church 
history and by Hegel’s philosophy, which is referred to usually 
as ‘‘the System.’’ For it he reserves some of his most trenchant 
and withering criticisms. The Church as an objective institution 
is incapable of deciding what Christianity is. The Bible and the 
Church are historical realities from the examination of which 
one may at most arrive at approximations of Christianity. But 
a man who has ‘‘an infinitely interested passion in eternal happi- 
ness’’ can not rest content with approximate and probable argu- 
ments. ‘‘Eighteen centuries [of Church history] have no greater 
demonstrative force than a single day, in relation to an eternal 
truth which is to decide my eternal happiness’’ (p. 46). One 
who is passionately and infinitely interested becomes a comic fig- 
ure under ‘‘the rhetorical shower-bath’’ of objective Church 
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theory, because the cool objectivity of the latter is incommen- 
surable with passionate interest. Nor can the speculative method 
give the needed assurance. Speculative philosophy does not even 
permit the problem of an infinite passion to intrude; for it de- 
liberately ‘‘retreats’’ from subjectivity to objectivity. Christian- 
ity, however, ‘‘proposes to intensify subjectivity to the utmost’’ 
(p. 55). To the man who is prepared to risk all for eternal sal- 
vation, the objective aloofness of speculative thought is comical. 
The radical subjectivism of this position, which cuts the ground 
from under rational theology just as surely as from under spec- 
ulative or empirical philosophy, is developed in detail in the second 
book. The approach is through a rather free interpretation of 
certain elements in the thought of Lessing, whom Kierkegaard 
greatly admired. ‘‘Lessing,’’ he avers, ‘‘has seized upon that 
Archimedean point of the religious life.’’ ‘‘I refer to the fact 
that he religiously shut himself up within the isolation of his own 
subjectivity; that he did not permit himself to be deceived into 
becoming world-historic and systematic with respect to the re- 
ligious’’ (p. 61). Among the theses which are ‘‘possibly or actu- 
ally attributable to Lessing,’’ and which are, at the same time, 
the cornerstones of Kierkegaard’s existential philosophy, are the 
following. (1) The subjective existing thinker has regard to him- 
self as an individual existing in his thought, while objective 
thought is indifferent to the thinking subject and his existence. 
In subjective communication, appropriation is the crux of the 
matter. Subjective thinking is doubly reflected; for in thinking 
the universal and assimilating it to his own inwardness, the sub- 
jective thinker becomes more and more subjectively isolated. (2) 
In his relation to truth the existing subjective thinker is constantly 
striving and becoming, he is negative and positive, finite and in- 
finite. The infinite and eternal is the only certainty, but as be- 
ing in the subject it is in existence and becoming, and therefore 
elusive. The infinite striving for existence is pathetic, just be- 
cause it is infinite; it is also ‘‘absurd,’’ because the infinite striv- 
ing of a finite existence is a contradiction. (3) An eternal truth 
can be based on historical testimony only by a leap—the leap of 
faith, motivated by fear and trembling. (4) A logical system is 
possible, precisely because it does not deal with becoming and 
movement. But an existential system is impossible. Existence 
imposes its own unique requirement upon the existing individual. 
The truth that is vital for the ethico-religious existence, on 
Kierkegaard’s view, is not abstract, logical, objective truth, but 
truth for a subject who is infinitely and passionately concerned 
about himself. The object is not to know the truth, but to be it, to 
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live it inwardly. Modern philosophy, however, has tried unsuc- 
cessfully to help the individual transcend himself objectively. 
‘‘The I-am-I [of speculative idealism] ... is a fantastic rendez- 
vous in the clouds, an unfruitful embrace, and the relationship 
of the individual self to this mirage is never indicated. All es- 
sential knowledge relates to existence ...’’ (p. 176). The ob- 
jective mind dabbles in a few proofs of God and immortality, but 
does not really have anything at stake in the argument, excepting 
perhaps a professional reputation ; it can afford to be ostentatiously 
skeptical because it risks nothing. But the truth is precisely 
the venture ‘‘ which chooses an objective uncertainty with the pas- 
sion of the infinite’ (p. 182). In other words, ‘‘truth is an equiv- 
alent expression for faith. Without risk there is no faith’’ (p. 
182). To rest faith on objective grounds is to treat Christ ‘‘as 
if he were a professor and as if the Apostles had formed a little 
scientific society.’’ | 

The paradox of truth arises from putting the eternal and an 
existing person in relation with one another. Speculative phi- 
losophy proposes to abrogate the paradox by objective ‘‘media- 
tion.’’ Subjective reflection, however, accentuates the paradox, 
thus producing a hypertension of the existing individual in his 
relation to the eternal and increasing the separation between 
finite spiritual beings. To the Pagan, God is obvious and enters 
informally into direct relationship with derivative spirits. But 
for true inwardness, God exists only in separation from the ex- 
isting individual. Just the consciousness of this fact reveals to the 
individual his precarious position and provokes the uttermost 
despair. 

Perhaps a digression may be condoned at this point. Kierke- 
gaard exactly reverses Hume’s celebrated admonition ‘‘to commit 
to the flames’’ all works which do not contain ‘‘abstract reason- 
ing concerning quantity or number’’ or ‘‘experimental reasoning 
concerning matter of fact and existence.’’ As Hume undercut 
rationalism in order to establish a guarded empiricism, so Kierke- 
gaard undercuts both to make way for faith. The comparison 
with Berkeley suggested by the subjectivity and solipsism com- 
mon to subjective idealism and Kierkegaard is also misleading. 
While Berkeley’s philosophy seeks to prove the non-existence of 
matter by affirming the existence of sense-data, Kierkegaard 
thinks of existence altogether in terms of self-conscious persons 
who know themselves not by means of sense-data but in an act of 
reflected immediacy. He neither undertakes the analysis of sense- 
data nor is he concerned about the reality or non-reality of ma- 
terial objects. In his eyes these are all problems about pure 
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possibilities, but not about existence. The extremely radical and 
confining character of his criticism is thus evident. Truth is not 
to be found in a priori reasoning, in propositions of formal logic, 
in intellectual intuitions, or in either the chance or deliberate 
association of sense-data. For a proposition to be true in Kier- 
kegaard’s sense, it must be ‘‘suffered’’ or asserted in the face of 
risk and suffering in concrete individual existence. This position 
can not be refuted simply by confrontation with one of the cur- 
rently accepted systems which claim to have established a logically 
coneatenated account of reality. For Kierkegaard rejects the 
very supposition that there can be a scientific, objective philos- 
ophy of existence. A science of the ‘‘possible,’’ yes; but of con- 
erete existence, no! 

But back to the Postscript. If truth is subjectivity, it can be 
revealed only by exhibiting the existential relationships of the 
existing individual. What are these? Were Kierkegaard’s re- 
flections moving along the traditional grooves, this phase of his 
analysis might be called his ‘‘philosophy of the self.’’ Needless 
to say, he is unfettered by conventional demarcations of problems, 
so he treats this subject ramblingly in psychological, ethical, and 
religious terms. The main issues are the relationship (1) of the 
individual to his own existence, and (2) of the existing individual 
to God. 

The first problem is approached through a review of his own 
pseudonymous books,? which enables him to characterize once 
again the three spheres of existence. But in succeeding chapters 
he goes beyond the position developed in Stages. The cognitive 
subject, the locus of knowledge ‘‘about’’ reality, is not the real 
subject, precisely because ‘‘knowledge about’’ can never be sub- 
stituted for reflected existence. The true subject is, therefore, 
the ethico-religiously existing subject. He identifies this doctrine 
with that of the Greeks, who were ‘‘essentially passionate think- 
ers’? and emphasized the need of self-knowledge. The ethical 
proposes to do away with the disinterestedness of knowledge of 
possibility by making existence itself the infinite interest. ‘‘The 
ethical is concerned with particular human beings, and with each 
and every one of them by himself’’ (p. 284). Each person can be 
understood only in himself, not by an outsider. ‘‘When I under- 
stand another person, his reality is for me a possibility, and in 
its aspect of possibility this conceived reality is related to me 
precisely as the thought of something I have not done is related 
to the doing of it’’ (p. 285). Hence, to be ethically concerned 
about another’s reality is a misunderstanding, since the only 

2 Postscript, pp. 225-266. 
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question of reality which is ethically pertinent is the question 
of one’s own reality. To accept the reality of another on grounds 
of infinite interest is not an act of judgment but a movement of 
faith. The ethico-religious is here in sharp contrast with the es- 
thetic and intellectual principles. For the latter, ‘‘no reality is 
thought or understood until its esse has been resolved into its 
posse. The ethical principle is that no possibility is understood 
until each posse has really become an esse’’ (p. 288). This posi- 
tion may be called ‘‘ethical solipsism,’’ dynamically but para- 
doxically maintained in the face of an absolute God. 

The relationship of the existing individual to himself can not 
be defined without reference to the eternal. Once more, reality 
is interested self-activity, or coming-into-existence; and existence 
is the matrix in which thought, imagination, and passion meet in 
simultaneity. But these are all temporal processes. If, however, 
as it now appears, the nisus of the existential becoming is towards 
the eternal, how is it possible for eternal happiness to be decided 
in time and in relation to something historical? This is the philo- 
sophical crux of the practical problem raised at the beginning of 
the Postscript, namely, How can one become a Christian? The 
paradox of how something eternal can be included in the composi- 
tion of something historical—he had already wrestled with the 
problem in Fragments—is not resolved, but only analyzed and 
described. But the essence of becoming a Christian consists just 
precisely in embracing the paradox on the basis of faith, and as 
Kierkegaard reiterates, ‘‘in virtue of the absurd.’’ 

The ‘‘existential pathos’’ of this process of becoming takes 
three forms, which can be presented here only in brief sketch. 
The ‘‘initial expression’’ is the absolute nisus of existence towards 
the ‘‘absolute telos’’; or, in other words, the steady gravitation 
of the individual towards the acceptance of God’s absolute exist- 
ence. At this level eternal happiness is striven for with infinite 
passion and for its own sake. It marks the borderline between the 
ethical and religious spheres, and stands in contrast to esthetic- 
intellectual existence which seeks to mediate the absolute telos by 
seeking ‘‘both-it-and’’ something else. The initial expression of 
existential pathos is characterized by resignation; not organized 
repudiation of the finite, as in medieval monasticism, but resigna- 
tion which lives in inwardness in the midst of the finite. But the 
relationship with the infinite is maintained by the individual’s 
willingness to ‘‘ venture everything.’’ 

The ‘‘essential expression for existential pathos,’’ the second 
level, is suffering. Fortune, misfortune, fate, immediate enthusi- 
asm, despair—these are categories at the disposal of the esthetic 
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view of life. But the religious individual requires suffering just 
where the esthetic individual depends on fortune. Suffering em- 
braces the special type of religious conflict called Anfechtung 
(temptation, both positive and negative). The source of suffering 
is in the dying away from immediacy, in the sense of helplessness 
and nothingness before God. But this act which annihilates the 
individual, strengthens him inwardly in the very act of cutting 
him off ‘‘from every resultant in the finite world.’’ 

The third or ‘‘deciswve expression for existential pathos,’’ is 
guilt, ‘‘the most concrete expression of existence’’ (p. 470). Quilt 
is decisive for the relationship of an existing individual to an 
eternal happiness; not the guilt attaching to this or that separate 
act, but the consciousness of total guilt. 

The three levels of existential pathos taken together describe 
only the first or ‘‘pathetic’’ part of the existence-problem, which 
is in its totality ‘‘pathetic-dialectic.’’ The final dialectical phase, 
‘“‘the decisive part of the problem,’’ is now also designated ‘‘re- 
ligiousness B,’’ while the pathetic part becomes ‘‘religiousness 
A.” A is not wholly undialectic for it does include the dialectic 
of inward transformation. B, on the other hand, is paradoxically 
dialectic. It seeks to define the eternal happiness itself, whereas 
A does not get beyond the individual’s apprehension of it. Kier- 
kegaard adds that A is psychologically dialectical while B is ab- 
solutely dialectical. The distinction between religiousness A and B 
seems not unlike that, mutatis mutandis, which Plato made (Re- 
public, Bk. VI) between the highest and second-highest kinds of 
knowledge. A is not specifically Christian; it can exist in pagan- 
ism as well as in indecisive Christianity. B, however, is a final 
‘‘existence-communication’’ for which only eternity holds the ex- 
planation. ‘‘Thought-passion’’ is needed to understand what it 
means to break thus with the understanding, with thinking, and 
with immanence, in order, ‘‘eternity behind one, to exist con- 
stantly on the extremest verge of existence by virtue of the absurd’’ 
(p. 505). 

This meagre outline of a large and varied canvass of ideas may 
convey to the reader some inkling of the pains to which Kierke- 
gaard goes to explain what ‘‘immediacy after reflection’’ is, and, 
above all, how to achieve it. For this is his answer to the original 
question: What does it mean to be a Christian? Religion is not 
something child-like or unreflected. The God-transformed man 
labors alone to the limit of his powers to embrace and accept the 
philosophical paradox of seeking his eternal happiness in time. 
Only the esthetic existence lives naively in the immediate. Curi- 
ously enough, Kierkegaard associates the esthetic with the intel- 
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lectual and metaphysical, not because they are devoid of reflection, 
but because they deal in passionless thought, controlled by an outer 
dialectic of chance, fortune, and possibility. Therefore the con- 
clusions of the esthete, the intellectual, and the metaphysician are 
irrelevant to the problems of existence, for they never actually 
confront these. It would be false to proclaim, simply, that Kier- 
kegaard is an anti-rationalist. Reason and reflection can mean 
many things. For Kierkegaard, passionless reason is the valid in- 
strument for the science of the possible. Existence, however, is 
not in the category of the possible; it is actual. The truth about 
existence is a venture, a commitment to a policy; it is not a sure 
thing. Without risk there is no truth. The truth-seeker must 
stake all on the quest. That is why truth, in Kierkegaard’s sense, 
can be predicated significantly only of the inner dialectics of the 
ethical and religious spheres. Elsewhere there may be cognition 
and judgment, but they deal in possibilities and lead to approxi- 
mations, neither of which furthers the sphere of vital existence. 
Despite the fact that the problems and themes of Postscript 
are formulated from a religious standpoint, Kierkegaard manages 
to bring into the orbit of his argument most of the ancient themes 
of metaphysics, though they are not always easily recognizable. 
The self is in the Heracleitian flux of becoming; existence (real- 
ity) is process, not substance. His rejection of speculative phi- 
losophy and science is based to a large extent on their failure to 
accept motion and change as basic categories. (Cf. especially 
Repetition.) But change is not random; it is polar and dialecti- 
cal. The moment of highest existence embraces the eternal in the 
temporal. Here Parmenides triumphs, except in that Kierkegaard 
does not conceive of eternity as pure being, but as an inexplicable, 
supreme something of absolute authority, which can stand in a 
paradoxically absolute relation with the changing, and thus give 
the existential process direction and significance. 


VIII 


‘*The high aloofness of indifferent [i.e., dispassionate] learning, 
is, from the Christian point of view, far from being seriousness, 
it is, from the Christian point of view, jest and vanity.’’ So wrote 
Kierkegaard in the Preface to The Sickness unto Death, published 
in 1849 under the subtitle, ‘‘A Christian Psychological Exposition 
for Edification and Awakening.’’ This work has been called his 
‘‘Anatomy of Melancholy.’’ Between the publication of the 
Postscript and the writing of Sickness unto Death, Kierkegaard 
had suffered the public humiliation and martyrdom of the Corsair 
attack. The remarkable thing about Kierkegaard was his capacity 
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to sustain the full poignancy of his personal suffering while he 
charted its cause, dialectical course, and eventual cure in such a 
way as to make his own travail a prototype for the suffering of 
all other sensitive beings. The Sickness is not merely diagnostic, 
it is therapeutic as well. It may be described as an exposition 
of Christian psycho-analysis, with fundamental categories very 
unlike and therapy quite the opposite of current scientific psycho- 
analysis. It is a study from which even students of mental sci- 
ence may well profit. For the trenchant self-analysis in Sickness 
not only illuminates the cavernous depths of Kierkegaard’s tor- 
tured spirit, but lays bare the inner travail of any but the most 
completely extroverted of human animals as well. It can serve 
admirably as an introduction to Kierkegaard because it contains 
a major clue to the understanding of his inner life. Nowhere is 
the combination of pathos and dialectic in Kierkegaard so simply 
yet so brilliantly revealed as in this little volume. 

Like all his later works, this one too is an attempt ‘‘to intro- 
duce Christianity into Christendom.’’ The basic category is de- 
spair, and the book treats of its source, forms, prognosis, and 
Christian cure. While the natural man despairs over reverses of 
fortune, the inevitability of death, and the like, only the Chris- 
tian knows the real torment of despair, because only he knows 
what the truly dreadful is. The Christian does not despair over 
the vicissitudes of chance and fortune, but over his own self. He 
despairs over impotent self-consumption, over inability to get rid 
of himself. The eternal in man will not permit of his self-con- 
sumption. Thus the despairing Christian is mortally ill but can 
not die. Yet, while all men are to some extent in despair, only 
the Christian can intensify despair to the point where a solution 
is in view through his own self-determination, whereas the natural 
man remains dependent upon the dialectic of outer events. Since 
despair is a sickness of the spirit, it is dialectical, and may be 
hidden from consciousness. ‘‘Man, regarded as spirit, is always 
in a critical condition. . . . There is no such thing as ‘immediate’ 
health of the spirit. . . . Despair, just because it is wholly dia- 
lectical, is in fact the sickness of which it holds that it is the 
greatest misfortune not to have had it—the true good have to get 
it, although it is the most dangerous sickness of all, if one does 
not wish to be healed of it’’ (pp. 37-39). 

After this general statement, Kierkegaard examines the various 
components of despair, ‘‘by reflecting upon the factors which’ 
compose the self as a synthesis,’’ but first without reference to 
Consciousness, ‘‘the decisive category for despair.’’ The first 
pair of factors in the synthesis is Finitude/Infinitude. Intensity 
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of imagination, feeling, and will volatilizes or infinitizes the self 
and thus prevents the individual from returning to himself. This 
is the ‘‘despair of infinitude.’? Just the opposite is the ‘‘despair 
of finitude.’’ In the narrow mean-spirited person the self is lost 
in being completely finitized, spiritually emasculated—a cipher in 
the crowd. The world does not appreciate the bottomless despair 
of this form, for it is unaware of the pathos of the empty, mean, 
temporal existence of the crowd-man. Next, Kierkegaard views 
despair under the aspect of Possibility/Necessity, both of which 
are equally essential for the becoming self. In the ‘‘despair of 
possibility,’’ the self becomes abstract and unreal, losing the 
power to obey what is necessary in the self, and the individual 
becomes a mirage, having actuality only in each instant. The 
opposite is the ‘‘despair of necessity’’—to be dumb, fatalistic, 
spiritless, trivial, philistine. Only possibility has power to save. 
Faith alone can rescue from the despair of necessity because faith 
makes all things possible. 

Most important of all, however, is the aspect of Consciousness. 
When Consciousness is at its minimum, despair is least. ‘‘The 
despair which is unconscious that it is despair,’’ resides in the self 
which lives in the psycho-sensuous nature—‘‘in the cellar’’ instead 
of in the spirit. Such a one is securely in the power of despair. 
On the other hand, ‘‘despair which is conscious of being despair,”’’ 
takes two forms. Recognizing that there is something eternal in 
the self, the self despairs either (a) over not willing to be itself, 
or (6) over willing to be itself. The degree of Consciousness, 
Kierkegaard says, ‘‘potentiates’’ despair. Despair of the type 
(a) is weakness, which may take two forms: (1?) despair over 
something earthly, that is, over good fortune, misfortune, or fate 
—the despair of unreflected immediacy; (i) the despair about 
the eternal, ‘‘the formula for all despair’’ (p. 97). This is the 
despair not of weakness but ‘‘over one’s weakness.’’ The type 
(b) of despair, ‘‘the despair of willing despairingly to be one- 
self,’? is defiance, ‘‘despair viewed under the determinant of 
spirit.’’ It is akin to Stoicism with a mounting consciousness of 
self and increasing intensity and introversion. 

The second part of the book is of less general interest but of 
great importance for the development of Kierkegaard’s doctrine 
of Christian salvation. It deals with the problem of sin, which is 
defined as ‘‘potentiated despair, either of weakness or defiance, 
before God.’’ Despair has been defined within the limits of the 
human self. ‘‘But this self acquires a new quality ... in the 
fact that it is the self directly in the sight of God’’ (pp. 126-127). 
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This fact ‘‘infinitely potentiates’’ sin, but in doing so it becomes 
the determinant of spirit. For the opposite of sin, Kierkegaard 
holds, is not virtue, but faith. And ‘‘faith is: that the self in being 
itself and in willing to be itself is grounded transparently in God’’ 
(p. 182). Because Christianity is ‘‘too high, because it would 
make of man something so extraordinary that he is unable to get 
it into his head,’’ therefore Christianity gives offense. To be in- 
vited ‘‘to live on intimate terms with God,’’ is more than man can 
comprehend. 

Kierkegaard compares his definition with the Socratic, ‘‘sin is 
ignorance.’’ He observes that ‘‘intellectually, it is toward ig- 
norance he [Socrates] tends.* Ethically, he understands by ignor- 
ance quite a different thing’’ (p. 143). In other words, ‘‘to under- 
stand/and to understand are two things.’’ There is ‘‘this little 
tiny transition from having understood to doing.’’ Not ‘‘to 
think’’ is to be, but ‘‘to believe’’ is to be. ‘‘Christianly under- 
stood, sin lies in the will, not in the intellect’’ (p. 155). But to 
understand this, a little Socratic ignorance is needed. 

The danger of sin, according to Kierkegaard, is in its continuity. 
It ‘‘grows every instant one does not get rid of it’’ (p. 173). The 
resulting increased potentiation leads to three special states of 
sin, as follows: (1) ‘‘The sin of despairing over one’s sin,’’ through 
which the individual loses every relation to grace. (2) ‘‘The sin 
of despairing of the forgiveness of sin’’—an offense in the eyes 
of God. (3) ‘‘The positive sin of abandoning Christianity, of de- 
elaring it a falsehood’’—the highest form of offense. 

The way out is indicated by ‘‘the opposition sin/faith.’’ The 
presence of offense is a dialectical factor. For just as envy is 
actually admiration in disguise, so offense is also the possibility 
of adoration. The greater the Consciousness, the greater the de- 
spair and the greater the potentiation of sin. But the greater the 
sin, the greater also the healing potentialities of faith. ‘‘ Despair 
is held open every instant, and there is thus possibility of salva- 
tion’’ (p. 99). ‘‘By relating itself to its own self and by willing 
to be itself, the self is grounded transparently in the Power which 
constituted it’’ (p. 216). 

The Sickness unto Death reveals more clearly than Kierke- 
gaard’s other works the direction in which he strove to reform 
Christendom. The way was a return to the original innerness 
and simplicity of a Christianity shorn of its historical accretions 
of dogma, creed, ritual, and other temporal distractions. What 


8 That is, Socrates frequently asserted that he was wise only in knowing 
that he knew nothing. 
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the Christian needs above all is the unshakable faith which will 
save the individual over and over again from despair—a faith of 
which suffering is the instigator. For the way to the eternal is 
through trial. Because he held firmly to this belief, Kierkegaard 
was not interested in temporal projects for the alleviation of hu- 
man travail through the agency of politics, education, and social 
reform. He rejected the premises as well as the results of human- 
ism, because he believed that only the inner life really mattered. 


Ix 


In this fateful hour of world history the student of Kierke- 
gaard’s works is naturally disposed to examine with special care 
his political, social, and educational philosophy. Like Socrates, 
his chief interest was in the salvation of man. Like him also he 
was a relentless critic of the morals and manners of his times, with- 
out attaining clearness, however, as to what should be done posi- 
tively. Broadly considered, Kierkegaard’s writings are a run- 
ning criticism of the futility of being concerned with temporal 
happiness or with a dynamic hope for the City of Man. His 
Journals and other works are liberally sprinkled with acid stric- 
tures on the foibles of men, directed particularly against those who 
seek to ameliorate inhumanity and injustice by means of social 
and political action. Kierkegaard’s position was not merely one 
of neutrality as concerns. various competing programs; he was 
critical of the very idea that material reforms were needed or that 
they could, if successful, produce any improvement in the quality 
of spiritual life. Moreover, he believed that interest and par- 
ticipation in such programs only led to a deterioration of the masses 
of men, and drew their attention from the thing most needful, the 
passionate interest in eternal happiness. 

Kierkegaard’s charges against his times are specified in an essay 
entitled, ‘‘The Present Age,’’ which originally appeared in 1846 
as part of a book-review, and is now made available in English, 
along with ‘‘Two Minor Ethico-Religious Treatises,’’ in a volume 
entitled The Present Age. The essay was written before the wave 
of constitutional and parliamentary revolutions had swept over 
Europe in the middle of the century. But the ‘‘catastrophe of 
’48,’’ as Kierkegaard referred to it, only confirmed, in his eyes, 
his severe indictment of the ‘‘spiritual decadence’’ of the times. 
True, he was still smarting under the ‘‘attack of vulgarity’’ in the 
Corsair during the composition of ‘‘The Present Age.’’ While this 
may have given his criticisms some added fire, the views he ex- 
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presses in this essay agree substantially with those which he in- 
jected frequently all through his writings.‘ 

‘‘Our age,’’ he writes, ‘‘is essentially one of understanding and 
reflection, without passion, momentarily bursting into enthusiasm, 
and shrewdly relapsing into repose’’ (p. 3). It is an age of ‘‘ad- 
vertisement’’ and ‘‘publicity.’’ Men have become indolent, in- 
capable of decisive action, religious renunciation, or self-denial. 
Intelligence has got the upper hand to such an extent that men 
are without passion, ‘‘understanding’’ everything and therefore 
earing for nothing. The age ‘‘has lost all feeling for erotic values, 
or for enthusiasm and sincerity in politics and religion, or for piety, 
admiration and domesticity in everyday life’’ (p.11). ‘‘It leaves 
everything standing but cunningly empties it of significance’’ 
(p. 15). It lacks the energy either of immorality or morality 
and is content to recline in ambiguity and superficial dialectical 
cleverness. The age has thus deprived itself of the source from 
which alone ‘‘great and noble deeds’’ can spring. Passionate be- 
lief and dynamic conviction, true inwardness and character have 
given way to mediocrity and the enervating imbecilities of ra- 
tionalizing intelligence. Cowardly, petty ressentiment is the high- 
est emotion of which men are capable; for the indolence bred of 
passionless reflection prevents even ressentiment from having any 
significance. ee 

In place of greatness, Kierkegaard contends, the age has culti- 
vated the levelling process, ‘‘the self-combustion of the human 
race,’’ the fruit of which is that phantom ‘‘the public.’’ In lan- 
guage reminiscent of Hegel’s dialectical paradoxes, Kierkegaard 
characterizes the public as ‘‘everything and nothing, the most 
dangerous of all powers and the most insignificant’’ (p. 42), a 
“gruesome abstraction,’’? a ‘‘monster,’’ in which persons, as in- 
dividuated by religion, cease to exist; a formless whole made up 
of abstractions, but posing as something concrete. The affirma- 
tions of the age are negative and void because it transforms re- 
flection, which should precede action, into a means of escape from 
action. Thus the age is given to talkativeness, ‘‘acting on prin- 
ciple’’ in order to avoid personal commitment and responsibility, 
to superficiality and flirtatiousness. 

He did not believe that an improved form of political associa- 
tion could save his age; ‘‘it is an escape, a distraction and an il- 


4Shortly after the revolution of ’48 he wrote: ‘‘People think that the 
world needs a republic, and they think that it needs a new social order, and a 
new religion—but it never occurs to anybody that what the world now needs 


-.. is a Socrates. ... What a delusion most needs is the very thing it least 
thinks of’? (Sickness unto Death, p. 149). 
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lusion.’’ ‘‘Every: individual must work for himself, each for 
himself. No longer can the individual, as in former times, turn to 
the great for help when he grows confused. That is past; he is 
either lost in the dizziness of unending abstraction, or saved for 
ever in the reality of religion’’ (p. 64). ‘‘It is a contradiction 
to sacrifice one’s life for a finite aim’’ (Stages, p. 373). ‘‘Leap, 
then, into the arms of God’’ (Present Age, p. 65). 

Kierkegaard’s arraignment of his times is based on his uncom- 
promising, passionate acceptance of the absolute authority of God, 
before which all other claims pale into insignificance. He was deeply 
disturbed by the tendency to question or dispense with that 
sovereign authority, fearful of the consequences which would en- 
sue from the neutralization of Christian faith and the expected de- 
terioration of the quality of spiritual existence. He associated 
this retrogression with the general disrespect for authority incul- 
cated by rationalism, liberalism, humanism, and democracy. He 
believed that just as long as the individual passionately embraces 
God’s supreme authority, all else will take care of itself. That 
passion had no interest in social reform, for the alleviation of 
human distress, for a juster world order. Therefore he is pre- 
pared to accept the status quo. ‘‘How can anybody be so busy 
wanting to reform the state and to get the government changed! 
Of all forms of government the monarchial is the best, more than 
any other it favors and protects the private gentleman’s quiet 
conceits and innocent pranks. Only democracy, the most tyranni- 
cal form of government, obliges everyone to take a positive part. 
... It is tyranny that all want to rule, and .. . oblige every- 
body to take part in the government’’ (Postscript, pp. 547-548). 
So wrote Kierkegaard in 1846. 

Such a doctrine is not inconsistent with any form of political 
tyranny, social injustice, and inhumanitarianism. He proposes 
no positive criterion whatever for deciding the moral superiority 
of one political or social system over another, while at the same 
time he vents his spleen on the democratic tendencies then current 
in his native Denmark. 

And yet, while Kierkegaard was a foe of democratic equality 
at the political level, at the spiritual level he rises passionately to 
the Christian belief in the significance and value of every individ- 
ual human life. He demands that, spiritually at least, the indi- 
vidual be not treated as a cipher in the mass, and that he be not 
puffed into cosmic proportions, on the other side, by romantic 
egoism. But the finite individual existence of which he speaks 
is sustained only by being placed into an absolute relationship 
with an absolute God, wherein it loses its autonomy but not its 
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individuality. It may be said in Kierkegaard’s defense also that 
he could find no place for Hegel’s politics manque with its sinister 
double-talk about state and race.° While he has much to say 
about the need for absolute authority, for discipline, and for utter 
resignation, he makes it absolutely clear that he means the authority 
of God, not simply any de facto authority. 

Yet, if we weigh Kierkegaard’s philosophy in the scales of the 
present world-wide Hither?/Or?, we find it wholly ambiguous and 
inconclusive. Viewed as a whole, with all its pros and cons, it ex- 
hibits, in the reviewer’s opinion, a greater kinship with totalitar- 
ianism than with democratic humanism. His position may be 
ealled spiritual totalitarianism. Outwardly it would seem that 
it should be in head-on collision with the contemporary forces of 
secular totalitarianism. But those who have followed closely the 
present struggle for power can not fail to have noticed that those 
states and institutions which are built around unquestioned al- 
legiance to absolute authority, whether secular or divine, have a 
greater understanding and respect for each other than for those 
nations and institutions which respect the authority of the indi- 
vidual conscience above all else. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that among the admirers of Kierkegaard there are some who have 
been too ready to welcome ‘‘discipline’’ and ‘‘stern authority’’ 
without inquiring carefully into its forms and objectives. In 
justice to Kierkegaard it must be said that such attitudes do not 
follow necessarily from his doctrine; but that it is open to such 
interpretations is itself significant. He was focused so sharply 
on the individual that he did not glimpse the pathos of the toiling 
masses of humanity in the social setting. He himself could not 
desert his self-imposed loneliness long enough to become a preacher. 
But today when the very personal freedom which was funda- 
mental to a career such as Kierkegaard’s is placed in jeopardy, 
his failure to provide any unambiguous criterion for deciding be- 
tween the right and wrong of political ideals and practices is a 
judgment on him to which no contemporary student can afford 
to be blind. 

In this connection, a comparison with Nietzsche is instructive.® 
Both Nietzsche and Kierkegaard sought to overcome the nihilism of 

5‘¢The derelict Hegelian ethics, with its desperate attempt to make the 
State the court of last resort, is a most unethical attempt to reduce the indi- 
viduals to finitude, an unethical flight from the category of the individual 
personality to the category of race’’ (Postscript, p. 450, note). 

6 The historical writings of Dr. Karl Lowith are especially useful in this 
connection. Cf. his Von Hegel bis Nietzsche (Europa Verlag, Ziirich and New 


York, 1941), II Teil; also Kierkegaard und Nietzsche oder philosophische und 
theologische Uberwindung des Nihilismus (Frankfurt, 1933). 
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their times and became relentless critics of spiritual decadence. 
The strategy of the attack was to dislodge reason from the position 
of preéminence which it had been accorded by the philosophies 
and humanitarian revolutions of the eighteenth century and to 
enthrone the dynamic and volitional faculties in its place. The 
upshot was a repudiation all down the line of universal, rational, 
and social principles, and the elevation of dynamic self-determin- 
ing conviction, ruthless sincerity, and radical moral solipsism. 
But while they saw eye to eye on the problem and agreed on the 
abstract form of the solution, Nietzsche found his way out of nihil- 
ism by a purely secular, self-generated will-to-power, whereas 
Kierkegaard overcame nihilism in the opposite direction by a leap 
into the absolute authority of God. Because of this significant 
difference, Nietzsche can envision an era of ‘‘Grand Politics,’’ while 
Kierkegaard, unable to find any more stable ground for politics 
than the transitional sphere of ethical existence, turns his back on 
the finite altogether. In the meantime, another potent ‘‘grave- 
digger of Hegelianism,’’ Karl Marx, was reasserting the idea of 
humanity as a universal social ideal divorced altogether from 
Christian auspices. 

The ‘‘Two Minor Ethico-Religious Treatises’’ included in The 
Present Age, were published in 1848 under the pseudonym ‘‘H. 
H.’’ ‘‘They will only be of essential interest to theologians,”’’ 
Kierkegaard suggests. The first treatise raises the unusual prob- 
lem, ‘‘Has a Man the Right to let Himself be put to Death for the 
Truth?’’ Kierkegaard pleads with the reader ‘‘to lay aside a con- 
siderable part of his customary way of thinking,’’ lest the prob- 
lem be non-existent for him. The essay is an example of his most 
tortuous dialectical probing, in this instance, of the moral di- 
lemmas faced by his heroes of the spirit, Socrates and Christ. A 
categorical conclusion does not emerge, but the burden of the 
argument appears to be this. One can let oneself be put to death 
for the truth only if one can claim to possess absolute truth. But 
since no individual, not even a Christian, dare think that he is in 
possession of absolute truth, he has no right to martyrdom. And 
love of his enemies will, in fact, prevent him from appropriating 
this distinction. However, since Christ was himself the truth, his 
martyrdom was perfectly just. 

The Present Age concludes with a brief but forceful essay ‘‘On 
the Difference between a Genius and an Apostle,’’ in which the 
genius is characterized as belonging to the sphere of immanence 
wherein he is appreciated esthetically, while the Apostle belongs 
to the transcendent realm, in virtue of which he has divine au- 
thority, the decisive quality. Kierkegaard then briefly elaborates 
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‘‘the dialectic of authority,’’ the upshot of which is that authority 
is a ‘‘specific quality,’’ thought of as something transitory in the 
sphere of immanence, while in the transcendent realm it is the 
absolute authority of God. Divine authority is in no sense de- 
pendent on God’s goodness, wisdom, cleverness, or genius. In 
this brief analysis of authority there is not even a suggestion of a 
criterion for distinguishing between true and false authority, or 
between its just or unjust exercise. Even to raise a question with 
such humanistic implications seemed to Kierkegaard blasphemous 
and uncomprehending. 

In Kierkegaard’s conception of religion the notion of absolute, 
uncompromising authority remains uppermost and decisive. Much 
of what the West has long associated with the idea of Christianity 
—community, brotherhood of man and fatherhood of God, Chris- 
tian love, fellowship and helpfulness, and Christian humanitarian- 
ism—all the preéminently social virtues of Christianity, simply 
vanish when Kierkegaard faces the blinding flash of God’s un- 
questionable authority all alone. Completely immobilized in re- 
ligious solipsism, he sought a way out by returning to the authori- 
tative God of the Old Testament. 


x 


The source of Kierkegaard’s wayward genius lay in the ‘‘di- 
vine madness’’ which possessed him. The psychiatrist would 
probably diagnose his case as a combination of multiple personal- 
ity with a manic-depressive psychosis. The psycho-analyst would 
examine the weird record of his wrecked love affair and other in- 
exhaustible fountains of his inner torture, and propound a scien- 
tific explanation for his moody outpourings. Even his most ab- 
ject worshippers can not deny that he was neurotic in the extreme. 
Moreover, he was vain to the point of madness. In good measure, 
at least, the violence, the defiance, the smouldering animosities, 
the sarcasm, and irony which mark the course of his inner devel- 
opment, and which, incidentally, ill befit the ‘‘humble’’ Christian, 
are the expressions of an ambitious spirit too proud and sensi- 
tive to bask in the praise of the philistines, yet too human to be 
unconcerned about literary fame and intellectual immortality. 
But instead of collapsing under the intense strains of his own 
private Sturm und Drang, as a more ‘‘normal’’ person would have 
done, Kierkegaard made the most of them. This is his real 
measure as man and artist. Perhaps no other living being ever 
went to such elaborate pains both to reveal and conceal his inner 
life. Ironically enough, he revealed much more than he intended, 
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including a temperamental incapacity to understand some things 
about himself and other people. But these traits, commonly ac- 
counted ‘‘weaknesses’’ in so-called normal persons, were precisely 
the source of Kierkegaard’s strength. The lively microcosm of 
Kierkegaard’s inner life is in fact more instructive, even philo- 
sophically, than many acres of dull, uninspired, and dispassionate 
tomes from which the ‘‘taint’’ of concrete existence has been care- 
fully purged. But the truths he discloses are not of the sort which 
may be subjected to precise canons of verification. Rather, they 
break silently upon the inward eye which is commonly beclouded 
by the heavy shadows of the cave in which daily life moves. And 
if, just as in Plato’s Dialogues, the reflections of Kierkegaard 
are often intertwined with myths, prejudices, and dredgings from 
the sub-conscious, it is only because Kierkegaard, like Socrates, 
was scouting the unsettled frontiers of the mind. 

For these reasons it is impossible to frame a succinct estimate 
of the validity and value of Kierkegaard’s thought as a whole. 
It is too many-sided, too subjective in its appeal, for that. Like 
Socrates, he was essentially a methodologist, a virtuoso of the 
mind, for whom the pursuit of truth was the truth itself. In terms 
of his own mission, that, namely, of being a Christian gadfly, 
Kierkegaard succeeded brilliantly. But if his writings are judged 
as a contribution to traditional systematic philosophy and theol- 
ogy (which he himself would have resented), one can not place 
a high value on them. If philosophy is primarily a concern about 
human destiny, if it is a practical rendezvous ‘‘on the boundless 
ocean of uncertainty,’’ if its interest is preéminently in spirit- 
ual therapy, then Kierkegaard belongs among the great philoso- 
phers. If, on the other hand, philosophy is an exact science, if 
its proper aim is precision and finality in truth, if its main busi- 
ness is the definition, criticism, and concatenation of concepts, 
then Kierkegaard can only be regarded as a stormy petrel moving 
among the philosophers, but temperamentally unfitted to dis- 
charge the tasks of a true lover of wisdom. 

To be a philosophical disciple of this iconoclastic Christian is 
as impossible as it is likely to be preposterous. In writing of his 
own attachment to Lessing, Kierkegaard wrote: ‘‘Even if I strove 
with might and main to become Lessing’s disciple, I could not, 
for Lessing has prevented it. Just as he himself is free, so I 
imagine that he desires to make everyone else free in relation to 
himself. He begs to be excused the exhalations and gaucheries 
of the disciple, fearing to be made ridiculous through repetitioners 
who reproduce what is said like a prattling echo’’ (Postscript, p. 
67). Just so, Kierkegaard ‘‘strove to prevent it’’ also. 
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It has been maintained here and there that if Kierkegaard had 
lived longer he would have resolved his personal problem by en- 
tering the Roman Catholic Communion. It is true that some of 
his most ardent admirers, such as Jaspers, Heidegger, and Una- 
muno embraced the Catholic Faith. It is true also that Kierke- 
gaard condemned Protestantism as being ‘‘finiteness from end 
to end,’’ largely because Luther had propounded an ethic based 
on the sanctity of secular calling. Yet, what Kierkegaard most 
wanted was to rescue Protestantism from finiteness by means of 
a re-Reformation. So he continued along the way which Luther 
had gone only part way, and thus carried Protestantism to its 
logical conclusion in religious solipsism. In so doing he repudiated 
the idea of community, of brotherhood, and of institutional au- 
thority. Once arrived at this point, he was under no inner com- 
pulsion, however, to look to the Church for help, because he found 
infinite challenge in the endless dialectic of even his narrow posi- 
tion. That is why he never accepted a pastorate, but preferred to 
remain a ‘‘spy in the higher service,’’ a studiosus in perpetuum. 


At the end of a very long review the reviewer wishes to add his 
own Concluding Unscientific Postscript. In his Journals Kierke- 
gaard set down many criticisms of the press which include some 
sharp rebukes to all reviewers of books. ‘‘An author,’’ he notes, 
‘‘writes a clear, consistent, connected, fully matured presentation 
of some thought, perhaps the fruit of many year’s labor. Nobody 
reads it. But a journalist reviews the book; in the course of half 
an hour or so, he writes something that is neither more nor less 
than pure nonsense. This is then supposed to be the purport of 
the author’s book; moreover, everybody reads it. The signifi- 
cance of an author’s existence thus becomes evident: he exists for 
the sake of affording some journalist an opportunity to write non- 
sense for everybody to read. Had there been no author the jour- 
nalist would not have had this opportunity; ergo, it is of the ut- 
most importance that the supply of authors should not fail.’’ 
(Something About Kierkegaard, p. 159.) 

I include this here because it contains a substantial truth, al- 
beit rashly overstated, and because it affords a measure of recourse 
for Kierkegaard against the undoubted ineptitudes of this review, 
which, however, was not written ‘‘in the course of half an hour or 
so,’ nor is it likely to be read by ‘‘everybody.’’ 


Orto F. KRAUSHAAR. 
SMITH COLLEGE. 
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THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
A NOTE ON QUANTUM THEORY AND METAPHYSICS 


CCASIONALLY, I confront some of my metaphysically in- 
1 clined friends with the well-known equation of quantum the- 
t ory: E=nhyv. I ask them, in the light of their claim that the 
‘‘real world’’ of atoms, photons, electrons, etc., must be picturable 
i in its spatial aspects, how this equation can be interpreted. The 
i energy E of n photons, each of frequency », is certainly given by 
this equation so far as experiment can verify it, but there is no 
i picture that we can imagine which will give us a ‘‘ wave-corpuscle’’ 
t that is adequate to explain all observed phenomena involving (the- 
oretically) the entire electromagnetic spectrum. Though, of course, 
i numerous attempts to provide such classical pictures have been 
/) made.’ Hence, I argue, the ‘‘reality of the physical world of atoms, 
| ; photons, etc.’’ is not relevant—all we seek is an equation or general 
rule which will enable us to correlate observable phenomena, with- 
out demanding that the equation itself be picturable. 

Similar arguments can be advanced for the equation governing 
i certain phenomena associated with ‘‘moving electrons’’ or ‘‘moving 

: protons’’: A==h/(mv) .. . where d is the wave-length associated 
i with a moving electron or proton of mass m and velocity v. In 
i fact, the expression ‘‘moving electron’’ is simply a short-hand sym- 
; bol for this and other theoretically related equations and observa- 
i tions. When Dirac, for example, speaks of the ‘‘electron’s posi- 
q tion’’ (q) or ‘‘momentum’’ (p) as an ‘‘observable,’’ he is also 
using a concise symbolism for certain observables (e.g., tracks in a 
cloud expansion chamber) that are correlated theoretically with the 
symbol » or q used in certain equations (e.g., Schroedinger’s wave 
equation for the electron), where p and q have the dimensions of 
i momentum and position, and where the constant of electronic 
i charge (e) or proper (rest) mass (m,.) appears—these constants, 
i in turn, having other equations and observations (eB Millikan’s 
oil drop experiment) as their basis. 

Now in all fairness it should be pointed out that, in some sense, 
one can still provide a classical ‘‘picture’’ of quantum equations 
if one renounces classical determinism as a working principle. For 
example, one simply argues, as does Dirac: A photon can only inter- 
fere with itselfi—each photon goes partly into each of two compo- 
nents of a divided beam of light (as in the usual set-up for exhibit- 
ing light interference waves). The lack of a ‘‘classical picture”’ 
of a single photon in two such states may be explained as due to 
interaction with other particles (used to determine the position 
















































1Cf. J. J. Thomson, Beyond the Electron (1928), as an example. 
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and momentum of the photon) producing a ‘‘ probability haze’’ or 
wave around the photon. That is, ‘‘the disturbance accompanying 
an observation’’ produces the ‘‘ wave characteristics’’ of corpuscles 
under such observation.2, Max Born ® is even more explicit on this 
point: All observable wave effects are ‘‘waves of probability’’ due 
to disturbance of particles by other particles or instruments used 
to detect them or place them in a given condition. In other words, 
one can explain theoretically, in terms of classical causality and in 
a general way, the lack of classical causality in practice; and by 
the same token, one explains the apparent wave-corpuscle duality 
of photons, electrons, etc. Thus Heisenberg’s familiar indeter- 
minacy relation is explained classically as due to basic and unavoid- 
able ‘‘instrumental interference’? which produces (in the causal 
sense) such indeterminacy and probability waves associated with 
the observation of sub-atomic corpuscles. 

The foregoing argument does not actually provide a classical 
‘‘picture’’ or model of light quanta or moving electrons, but it does 
provide, in a general theoretical way, a classical explanation as to 
why the duality is observationally present. Moreover, it leaves 
open to the theoretical physicist the task of developing a theory 
based upon the exclusion of classical determinacy as a working prin- 
ciple, as regards photons, electrons, etc., and even the field strengths 
of two electric or magnetic fields that are weak and close together.‘ 
Such a theory has been constructed by Dirac and others, which 
eliminates classical causality and instead provides a determinism 
of probabilities of position and momentum of sub-atomic entities— 
the probabilities exhibiting themselves experimentally as waves. 
The probabilities, y, are definite and predictable, in terms of tem- 
poral change, by means of Schroedinger’s ‘‘wave’’ equation, which 
shows the relation of y to the time; and for a given initial y value, 
y does not depend for its value at a later time upon the means of 
observation.® 

The point I now wish to make is that, in the logical construction 
of quantum theory per se, pictures are either secondary or entirely 
disregarded. The main purpose is to obtain formally consistent 
equations of the simplest possible mathematical types from which 
one may deduce (after semantic definitions of certain symbols have 
been made) what is experimentally observable. The wider the 
range of such observations logically covered by a given number of 
2P. A. M. Dirac, The Principles of Quantum Mechanics (2nd ed.), pp. 
10, 13. 


8M. Born, The Restless Universe (1936), pp. 157-159, 162-164. 
4W. Heitler, The Quantum Theory of Radiation (1936), pp. 69-81. 
5 Cf. Lindsay and Margenau, Foundations of Physics (1936), pp. 420-422. 
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general equations, the better. If pictures can be used, that will be 
all to the good, nevertheless ‘‘the main object of physical science is 
not the provision of pictures, but is the formulation of laws govern- 
ing phenomena and the application of these laws to the discovery of 
new phenomena.’’*® By ‘‘phenomena”’ is meant ‘‘observable states 
of affairs.’? One need only glance at Dirac’s own text on quantum 
mechanics to see how this program is actually carried out: there is 
not a single picture in the entire text—there are, however, quite a 
few equations! 

A logical positivist could scarcely contend that classical pictures 

‘may not once again play a prominent réle in sub-atomic and electro- 
magnetic theory, since theories are presumably subject to change 
without notice. Indeed, there is considerable evidence that such 
revolutions of ideas are in the offing : in the field of nuclear quantum 
theory; in the domain where high energies are involved; and in 
cases where the ‘‘finite size’’ of electrons, etc., comes into question— 
in all these problems lie the seeds for a possible rebirth of classical 
models. But by the very admission of such possibilities, the logical 
positivist demonstrates that classical models are not essential, since 
the acceptability of any new theory will be determined by its com- 
petence to cover logically those experimental results not as yet en- 
compassed by quantum theory. If pictures are reinstated in this 
process, that is incidental to the result achieved. No doubt many 
of the metaphysically inclined would rejoice (assuming that they 
belong to certain schools)—and certainly those who have to teach 
physics would find the pictures helpful in pedagogy, but the test 
of the theory would not lie in these features. Of course, if it hap- 
pened that two theories were submitted, both of which succeeded 
equally as well in the logical and empirical spheres, then if one 
employed classical models and the other did not, the first would be 
preferred for pedagogical reasons at least. 

It must be emphasized that metaphysical issues will not be solved 
by physics. Questions as to the ‘‘reality of the electron or photon”’ 
will be answered by metaphysicians in various ways, and by the 
physicist (qua physicist) in only one way: If a certain set of equa- 
tions satisfies certain experimental observations, then that set de- 
fines the ‘‘reality’’ and nature of certain hypothetical entities. A 
classical model of that entity is irrelevant if the equations do not 
themselves provide such a model. Any physical theory can, with 
more or less ingenuity, be fitted into any metaphysical theory; and 
every physicist (qua metaphysician) may attempt to introduce 
metaphysical ideas into a physical theory. But even where he suc- 
ceeds, his theory—acceptable to physics as a physical theory—can 


6 Dirac, op. cit., p. 10. 
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be reinterpreted on its metaphysical side by other metaphysicians, 
or physicists (qua metaphysicians). 

I need not try to strengthen or further validate this argument 
by drawing a very definite line between physics and metaphysics. 
The ontological question is sufficiently definitive for my present 
purposes: If ‘‘reality of hypothetical entities’ is defined through 
verification of a logical system, I shall regard that concept as one 
compatible with logical positivism. If the reader prefers to regard 
it as a special variety of metaphysical concept, he is certainly privi- 
leged to do so. I shall call it a concept of physics (or of some other 
natural science), because it meets with my idea of sound scientific 
method. The main point here is that verification of a logical sys- 
tem does not forbid the possibility of verification of other logical 
systems employing different ‘‘hypothetical entities.’’ From my 
standpoint, all such entities will be ‘‘real’’ even though, as models, 
they may be incompatible with each other. This is simply another 
way of stating that such ‘‘entities’’ are merely certain equations 
(with or without classical pictures). If two logical systems work 
equally as well, then, in some cases at least, we may eventually use 
both; and we may set up new equations or sentences which enable 
us to translate basic operations and terms of one system into those 
of the other. What then may happen to the ‘‘hypothetical entities’’ 
of each system is of importance only so far as the equations defining 
these entities can be eventually translated into each other (without 
any one-to-one correspondence being necessarily implied). Two 
such systems then become ‘‘formally equivalent.’’ For example, 
Schroedinger’s ‘‘wave mechanics’’ and the Heisenberg, Born, and 
Jordan ‘‘matrix mechanics’’ are equivalent in this sense.’ The 
‘‘waves’’ of the first theory become the ‘‘ probabilities of particles’’ 
in the second theory. Logical, pragmatic, and empirical require- 
ments are therewith satisfied; but classical models of the hypo- 
thetical entities (the defining equations) of the two systems become 
even less important than they may have been before the formal 
equivalence was established. 


CaRLTON W. BERENDA. 
CoLLEGE OF THE City or New York. 


7 Lindsay and Margenau, op. cit., pp. 453-460; Dirac, op. cit., pp. 115-123. 
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Philosophy: An Introduction. JOHN HERMAN RANDALL, JR., and 
Justus BucHuEr. (College Outline Series.) New York: 
Barnes & Noble, Inc. 1942. xiii+ 302 pp. $1.00. 


It would be a pity if the paper covers, the modest price, or the 
series title of this book should be allowed to obscure its merits, 
The authors have combined an elementary textbook with a guide 
to the literature and a survey of the issues commonly discussed in 
introductory courses, on a level that is way above that of an ordi- 
nary ‘‘outline’’ book. Part I portrays the two fundamental and 
interdependent concerns of philosophy as the analytic examination 
of methods and the speculative framing of a broad world-view. 
Part II reviews the first of these: scientific method, rationalism 
and empiricism, positivism, and truth and value. Part III con- 
trasts the supernaturalistic world-perspective with the naturalistic, 
summarizing modern idealism on the way to ‘‘critical natural- 
ism,’’ and concluding with two chapters on values and the inter- 
pretation of religion. The book also includes a table which links 
the topics of its own eighteen chapters with the contents of twenty 
standard introductory textbooks. The point of view throughout 
is that of a naturalism which is both imaginative and hospitable, 
being ‘‘able to recognize not only the experience of the scientist 
but that of the mystic.’’ The authors have not wholly overcome 
the tendency of a brief elementary treatment to settle difficult 
questions in a paragraph rather than luring their readers on to 
further study. So crisp and succinct are some of their summaries 
that, although they say that at the book’s conclusion ‘‘the intelli- 
gent reader will consider himself only on the threshold of philos- 
ophy,’’ it is probable that many of the ‘‘outline-minded’’ will 
nevertheless believe themselves in full command of the subject. 

H. A. L. 


The Religious Availability of Whitehead’s God. A Critical Analy- 
sis. STEPHEN Lee Exty. Madison, Wisconsin: The University 
of Wisconsin Press. 1942. 58 pp. $1.25. 


The announced purpose of this little book is to describe the na- 
ture of the entity called ‘‘God’’ in Whitehead’s system and to in- 
quire whether this entity ‘‘can serve as a God for contemporary 
religious feeling.’’ In particular, the author is concerned to ex- 
amine the adequacy of Whitehead’s solution to the problem of evil. 

As regards at least the first part of this undertaking the book 
is eminently successful. In an extremely able and lucid sum- 
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mary it traces the history of Whitehead’s conception of God from 
its first appearance in Science and the Modern World through its 
subsequent, fuller development in Process and Reality, and Ad- 
ventures in Ideas. Stress is laid upon the doctrine of Process and 
considerable time is devoted to the difficult task of analyzing the 
relationship of the Primordial, Consequent, and Superjective Na- 
tures of God to each other. So far as I can judge, no relevant 
portion of Whitehead’s arguments is omitted and the author exer- 
cises great care in presenting Whitehead’s position as fairly and 
cogently as he can. 

It is in its more constructive endeavor that the book is most 
disappointing. While it argues specifically that Whitehead’s God 
is religiously satisfactory only to the extent that He has been 
metaphysically acquitted of responsibility for evil and that the 
more positive contention of the philosophy of organism that God 
is also ‘‘good’’ remains unproved, no effort whatsoever is made to 
indicate clearly what the author understands by such concepts 
as ‘‘religious availability,’’ ‘‘religiously satisfactory,’’ and the 
like—concepts which are certainly basic to this type of inquiry. 
The omission is attributable, no doubt, to the extreme brevity of 
the author’s treatment, but it gives that treatment the appearance 
of being unrooted in any central point of view and constitutes a 
defect in an otherwise excellent performance. 


Davip F.. BowErs. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


Sociology of Law. Grorces GurvitcH. New York: Philosophical 
Library and Alliance Book Corporation. 1942. xx-+ 309 
pp. $3.75. 


That law is a functional institution, that it reflects more than 
it modifies the patterns and processes of society, is no longer a 
skeleton in the closet which only boorish cynics will trot out to 
discredit the purity of the law. The principle, in fact, has become 
a leading principle, and the silk-stockinged institution of society 
is almost proud of the fact that it really is possessed of good red 
blood. There is now, on the contrary, danger that the principle 
will be put on the shelf in a position of highest honor to which 
everyone will give verbal obeisance and few will put to work. It 
is an idea which can easily be buried in rhetoric, and what is needed 
to avoid this is a developed apparatus which will aid in the work 
of exploring the empirical content, the intellectual implications, 
and the practical consequences of the principle. The sociology 
of law in its abstract theoretical phases is concerned with just this 
task, and Georges Gurvitch’s book is designed as a contribution 
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to this field. The book centers in an analysis of society and law 
in such a way that out of that analysis there is constructed a 
schematism of the types and modes of social and legal orders and 
their mutual relations. This in turn provides a framework for fruit- 
ful use of the functional conception of law in empirical investiga- 
tions. 

Professor Gurvitch prefaces his analysis by a valuable, lengthy 
review of the preceding work in this field beginning with Aristotle 
and ending with the American legal realists. His criticism of 
American legal thought is especially interesting. It offers a good 
illustration of at least one foreign student’s interpretation of the 
American scene based upon an extensive reading of American 
writers. Characteristic of Professor Gurvitch’s thinking are the 
many discriminations he makes in the stages of a period or in 
an individual’s thought. His positive contributions, similarly, 
abound in distinctions of types hitherto grouped together con- 
fusedly or uncertainly discriminated. This tendency toward re- 
finement can easily end in a scholasticism of sorts. In the present 
case this error has not been made, though the refinement of terms 
and the elaborate analyses are somewhat confusing at first, and 
it is some time before one feels at home with Professor Gurvitch’s 
vocabulary. Moreover, the particular style in which the book is 
written—this is his first book in English—does not help to make 
the task any easier. 

Those readers who are familiar with Professor Gurvitch’s work 
in French will not find much new in the way of constructive analy- 
sis, but they will find additional critical material. For those not 
yet familiar with his writings, this book offers profitable reading. 


EpwIin N. GARLAN. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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